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ABSTRACT 

Eaca of lha four cultural Attitude Scales (CAS) 
conta-ins fifteen graphic illustrations of the dress, spqrts, food and, 
popular syabbxs tHr the Anglo American, Blacic American, Mexican 
American, and Puerto Rican cultures, respectively. D«;Signed to 
measure ethnic identity or cross-cult ural aifateness h^r , grades one to 
six, they do not require* reading- ability. The chj,ld indicates an 
attitude toward each 'illustration by marJtii^g pne of fiva faces on a 
happy- to-sad Li)teft scale; an, a^ternat^' re^Bpon^ option, indicates no 
knowledge of the particular cultural referent. Each scdle thus yields 
two score attitude and Xnowledge/" Despite the similarities in form ■ 
and context, each scale is independent'.,. The scales can b,e ' 
administered alone or in combination. (The scales are included. A 
Techniccil Report discuste's their development and describes studies 
aonfirming tiieir reliability And validity relative to teacher 
ratings, sociometric choices, and vei>6al cultural attitudes. Tables 
display the^ item analysis data, and percentile norms.)" (Author/CP) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tr»e Cultural Attitude Sqales represent, a n>odulaf a(5proach' to the measure 
ny^hx of cultural attitudes and knowledge with respect tojhe Puert«^«ican; Anglo 
Arnenvran. and Black A^ierlcan cultures. They are applicable to prograni^ which pro 
po8« to enhance ethnic identity or cross cilltural understanding among any one or 
•more of tho§e three ethnic groups. These hiodular measures do not require reading 
ability, rather, tfiey aro^)ased upon pictorial stimali and response options, the direc 
tions are particularly appro|friate for elementary school programs involving children 
who may differ, culturally and linguistically. - 

• The fifteen stimuli for each scale are graphic illustrations of the dres^, sports, 
foocis, and popular symbols of the Puerto Rican, Anglo-American, and Black-Ameri- 
cqn cultures, respectively. The* child iitdicates his attitude toward each pictorial stim 
uKis by marking one of fi.ve^afes on a happy sad ijk^rt-type scale. There is also an 
alterriate rasponse option ifidicating no knowledge of the particular cultural referent. 
^K:h scale thus.yieWs two scores: a Guttural attitude index and a culturaUnowledge 
intlex. ^ ' • ^ / 

Despite the siiT^Harities-in fqrm and content, the B/aQk-Amencan, Anqid-Amer- ' 
icw), and Pu^t(f Rican Cultural Attitude Scales (15 items tfach) are independem^ 
rtieasures They c&n be administered and utilizet^ alone or in combination. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

This instrument reflects the combme<:) efforts of. several dedicated people in 
the ^nous stages of its development. * ^ ^ 

The immediate predecessors of the ihstrurpent wme tn^* original Mexican 

•y 

ArTieriran versiorf^of the Cross Guttural Aftitude /nv^(?nra/yr develiiped by Jackson 
and Klinger at the Region XIII Education Service Center in Austin, Te)?|V and its sub 
sequofit Puerto Rican version developed by Zirkel and Miranda at the Connecticut 
Moratory Chifdren's Program at the l^niversity of Hartford in Connecticut. Mr. Juan 
Rivera, then representing X)f\e National Consortia for BilinguQ|^Education, provided im- 
portant assistance in the development of these prototypelnstruments. 

The author conceived and coordinated the development of the Cultural 
i Attitude Scales to meet the need of educational programs designed to, promote cul 
tural uncierstanding' and respect among Black, Angl6, and Puerto Rican children in 
public elementary schools. Interested '^ucators representing these three ethnic 
groupings were instrumental in the development and 0il6t teSting of tfie respective 

^ / ' 

subtests. ♦ ' 

The it^ms for the BIpck American scale were (ioHected arfd pilot tested by 

Miss Gwen Wilks and Miss Sherry^balfour of the 3AND Everywhere School in Hart- 

ford, Connecticut, ^r. Robert Black, another talented teacher at the ^hool, and 

Miss* Mary Daniels provided the artwork for these items. , . ' 

The items fPr the Anglo-American scale were collected by the author's wife, 

Mrs. Carol Zirkel, and pilot tested by Miss Michele Bakery, a teacher in the Hartfdrd 

Public Schools: The initial drawir^g^ were submitted by Mr.s David Gaffny, and the 

* 

findl drawi'nas were prepared by^Wr. Harry Hartley. 



The Items tor tho Puerto Rican scale woio collocled by tho authot ftoin a laryo 
numbm of, Puerto Rican educators, including. Mr. Hector Soto, Mr, Calixto Tdrres, 
Mrs Edna Negron Smith, and Mr. Ismapl Miranda of the University of Hartlord's 
Teacher Corps Bilingual Project; Mr Nestor Acevedo, Mrs. Pepita Heikoff, and Ms. 
Sylvia Volilld of tho Hartford Public Schools; M.ss Felicia Troiibell of the New York 
City Schools, and Mrs Virgenmina Moreno of the Jersey City Bilingual Project. The 
illustrations were generously contributed by Mr. Luis Padial Porrata. an artist in . 
Puerto Rico The items w^re pilot tested by Mrs. Sandra de. Castejon, a bilingual 
teacher in the Hartford Schof syptem, and Mrs. Leonor Diaz de Prewitt.'a school 
prifTcipal in A\ibonito, Puerto Rico. 

The data for the reliabifity and validity studies ^ere collected by Mrs. Vilma 
Begiien of the New Britain Public Schdbis; "Mr. Henry Albino and Mrs. Bertha Her 
naiKie/ of the New Haven Public SchoQis; Mrs. Cecelia Marquez of thp New London 
Public acho6ls;.Mt. Michele Baker, Mr. Ramion Cfuz, and Mr. Hector Soto of the 
Hartford Public Scfiools; and Miss Jane Rizo Patron of the University of Hartford. 
Mrs Rosa Dwyfer-and Ms. Michele Baker of the University of Hartford-Teacher Corps 
Bilingual Pfbieci a?siste<;l in the review o^ related research * 

Finally, the,author would like.lo express his a^grsp«^on to Mr. Ray Bard of 
Learning ConceptV, Inc., for his patieTit'and professional assistance jn the publication 
of the instrument. 



DEVELOPMENT 

A tHHhtrttUy plura>«;tic moctel was the Qoal of the development process as well 
as the actual products represented by the Guttural Attitude Scalfes. Each compormnt 
niodule is based upor) the input of tmihous riiembers of that particular ethnic group. 
Thiiir par44t;ipation in the never at Hta^» of development (deriving, drawing, screen- 
iny. and analyzing the items) was coordinated with the target pupils as the focal 
pDir^t.* 

* 

Ratidnala 0 

"Culture ' and "attitude" are admittedly elusive constructs, not readily sabject to 
rneasurertient/ While their importance In the school setting has only recently been 
realized, necessity is beginning to prevail over difficulty wit^ respect to the develop- 
ment and utilisation of appropriate instrumentation to assess cultural atUtudes in (he 
School setting. 

. The various definitions of culture developed by anthropologists ar^^exempli 

fied by Linton (1945) as follows: 

A culture is the configuration of learned behavior whose 
component elements are shared and transmitted by the 
members of a particular society. * 

More, recentiy/^the distinction betw^n the particularistic concGptton of "Culture" 

and the gen^ic definition of "culture" has^ become significant. Cultijre with a capital 

\^ * ^ 

"C" (or "KuUur" in the German conception)^r&t^s to the fine arts developed within 
each society. Although evidently important, this conception of "high culture" ig- 
nores and, in effect, denigrates the broader reality of the ways of life of a given 



A sample of the many persons who generbgsly contributed to the various stages of 
the development of each subtest is included in the Acknowledgments section of^ 
this report. f 



ptioplo. Those w«v8 of hfe «r« rT>rtf>.f«sted in the dros*, InnguaQo, foods, fsports. and 
popuUif symbols characteris^p of a people. 

■ Attitude, ■ in the view of psychologists (Show and Wright, 1957, p. 3), refers 



to 



A relatively enduring systeni of evaluative, affective reac 
tions based upon and reflecting the evaluative concepts 
or beliefs which have been leajned about the characteris - 
, tics of a "SO"?iaf object or cl*ss of social objects. 

Hohn (1971, p i) pointed out that "Chiildren at the' age of five are apparently well on 
their way to the development e? cultural attitudes...." 

The measurement of cultural attitudes became a point of interest prior to 
Wofid War II (Shaw and Wright. 1967). However, tnost such efforts focused upon 
the cross national attitudes of adults or college sttft^n'ts. 

" Bogardus' Social Distance 5ca/e (1925, 1933)'was one of the earliest and most 
^commonly used instruments. Bogardus' soafe consists of selected statements 
representing seven equi(jf^ant social situations (e.g., "Would marry," '-Would work 
beside jn my office '). Thp subjects are asked to indicate those statements which 
they consider applicable to given national or religious groupings^his jnstrument is 
obviously not appropriate for young children in a school settiijg. ^ *^ 

The semantic differential t^nique developed by' Osgood, Syci, and w 
T^nnenbaum (1957) has more recently been utilized to measure cross-cultural 
attitudes. The use of their scale, which is based upon pairlof Npplar adjectives (ex: 
"good bad," "strong weak," and "fast-slow") is somewhat limited by th^ spatial and 
linguistic sapacities of yoi*ng children. Moreover, this techt^ique t^d? ,to focus on 
global, abstract stirnuli. - ' ' ^ 



Tho nmnl for (iiofo specific and taf>9ible stirtnili and response modes relevant 
to fninofitv as wt^ll as n)ajority group children in the school setting prompted the 
(UtvoloprntHU by Jackson and Klinger (1971) of the Cross-Cultural Attitude Scale. 
ThiH scale incorpocjates piotorial stimuli representing concrete components of tfye 

y 

Mt'XK.an American ar)d Anglo American cultures. Its pictorial response mode 
consists of five faces on a happy sad dimension, graphically re|)resenting a 1 to-5 
Likert type scale The use of faces as a response mode has been usediwith regard to 
self concept research (e.g., Dysinger's Why Do r Smile Scale, Estes' Attitude 
fovvifrds Remffng Faces Scale, Farrah's Self Concept and Motivation Inventory, 
^fymier s Attitude Towards School Scale, Labrida's ^^jj^CES Inventory, and 
^Stnckland's Attitude to School Scale). 
Item Derivation » ' 

Thff original iten) pool was derived from informal interviews and discussions 
Witt) pupils, parents, and teachers of each of the target cultural groups, respectively. 
These sources were asked to suggest possible items, representing the way of life of 
their cultural group, which could be easily evoked by a simple illustration and a typi- 
cal expression. This broad based procedure generated forty to sixty items for each 
cuhure. , .» , 

A committee representative of the particular cultural group then reduced the 
Item poblip^^^h subtest by approximately 35 percent. Eliminations were based on 
pc^ff?Fi4n,^jryj:o>isiderations only. For example,' those item possibilities which were not 
amertable to simple illustration (ex: "soul," "democracy," "rTiachismo"), which were 
deper^eTit at least in part upoH recogViition of words (ex: "O.K.," "bodega") or 
which duplicated a broader or moriTintegral construct (ex; "arroz" VS/ "arroz y habi- 



rhiiolas ■ or "basftball ylovo" vs. "bas«ha!l playor") woro olimirQeyi in this prelim 
•nary selection stage The resulting pool for each subtest consistechdf twenty five to 
thirty fi\m items 
item Illustration 

Each conmnttee then selected an artist of their cultufal background to prepare 
simple line drawings of each item in the reduced item pool. Preliminary directions and 
feedback were given regarding each illustration. Visual transparencies of the resulting 
drawings were propar^ for the next stage of the developmental process. 
Item Screening 

Students representing each cultural group served directly as "judges" to 

screen the prototype item illustrations and terms.* Because of the probable difficulty 

presented^ by this task.for at least some pupils in the elementary grades, students on 

the lunior high school level were selected to serve as judges. Each group of judges 

consisted of fifty to fifty;six students in grades 7-10 from a metropolitan area in the 

Northeast and represumed the cultural group of the target prototype items they were 

asked to judge, Ther^ were approximately equal numbers of males and females in 

^ ■ - ■ 

each judging group. In^addition to the mainland judging groupis for the Black-Ameri 

can, Afigii^Arnerican, and Puerto Rican cultures, a group of Puerto Rican ado- 

lescents in Puerto Rico was secured to complement the screening process for the 

Puerto Rican items. Given the rural origins found for the Puerto Rican migration to 

the metropolitan Jea^ in the Northeast (Zirkel, 1973), a^ small town was selected as 

the sit€^ for this supplementary screening process. 

* The author would like to thank Dr. tdward Cerve^lfa for suggesting this screening 
technique. A similar technique was utilized in developing Bogardus' Social Dis- 
tance Scale^(sBB page 19). ^ ^ 



f-nrh group of jdclgos was askod to rato the prototype item illustrations for its 
(Uilturt? on a questionriaire development in English and Spanish (see Appen^ltTi1:''Th«s, 
itums were presented visually and orally in their prototype forms. The judges ratlRl 
t?a(:h prototype item for their culture according to its representativeness on a four 
point quaUty scale (NOT AT ALL to EXCELLENT) ar)d on a two-point valence scale 
(POSITIVE or NEGATIVE). The valence criterion was added in an effort to minimize 
possible problems withwems which may be considered representative but negative 
(e g . Aunt Jemima" for the Black American scale) or of ambigOous valence (e.g., 
lump rope" for thd Anglo American scale) In addition to the structured ratings, 4he 
students were asked to suggest revisions in the p/ototype illustrations or terms. The 
final section of the questionnaire was provided for the addition of further item possi 
bilities and their ratings. 

The results of each group's screening are reported in Tables I through III. The 
mean score on the representativeness scale, AA^hich ranged from 0 to 3, and the per 
centage of judges who responded positively on the valence scale are given for each 
Item, along with the resulting decision as to the retention or rejection of, the item foj; 
the next step iri the developmental process. The minimum levelikfor item retention 
we^e operationally defined on the basis of a two-thirds proportion. Tbus, an item was 
rejected if the mean representativeness score was 1.7^r less, or if the positive per- 
centage level was 66% or less. 

The prototype items for the Anglo-Amfericaa scale were judged by a group of 
fifty three "Anglo" Adolescents, a||kd|J[^ from a large metropolitan area. The 
results of their screenii\g are rep ^jto^ ^Bjibfe I. Of the twenty-five prototype items, 




six were rejected for fail(ng to /neet^pm criteria of representativeness or positiveness. 



fn all hut on« c<)s«, th« eliminations wore based on failuto to tnoei both ctitoria. . 
"Cowboy" was considered to be relatively representttive of the Anglo-American cul 
ture, but it was not considered to be particularly positive, perhaps reflecting the 

V 

r«oefU public consciousr>ess of the plight of the American Indian. Many of the elim* 
•nations may have beer> bamii on temporal considerations; viz., thnt they were 
viewed as out of date by the younger generation. 

The prototype items for the Black American scale were judged by a group of 
fifty SIX Black American adolescents, aged 13 16, from a large metropolitan area. The 
results of their screening are reported in Table II. Of the twenty one prototype items, 
four were eliminated for failir^ to meet representativeness or positiveness criteria. 
Students' comments suggested that temporal considerations may have been a pre- 
dominant factor in the elimination of' "apple jack," while serving as a contributing 
factor, along with the growing "Blaclj Pride" consciousness, in the elimination of 

« 

hot fomb." The reaction to "slaves" was singularly negative, although the item was 
considered representative. 
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Table i 

Results of the Anglo-American Screening 

. Decision 



1 ^retain 

Item Representativeness Positiveness 2 reject (x) 

<term> (x) (%) ^ ^ 3 reject (%) 

Afneffcaf> eagle 2.7 .94 1 

American flay 2.9 98 1 

Apple pie 2.2 81 1 

Astronaut _ 2.2 79 1 

Blue leans 2.6 72 1 

Coke 2.5 81 1 

Cowboy 1.8 Se 3 

Football player 2.2 88 • 1 . 

Frisbee , 1.8 ' 83 1 

George Washington 2,5 9J 1 

Golfer 1.9 -69 1 

Halloween 2. 1 83 . 1 

Hopscotch . 1.3 47 '2,3 

Hot dog 2.3 . ' 75 1 . 

Ice cream cone 2.0 73 1 - 

Jump rope ^1.3 52 2,3 

Mickey Mouse 2. 1 75 1 

Pilgrjms 2.2 .80 1 * 

Pin-the tail on the ^ 

■ donkey 1.2 52 2,3 

Popcorn 1.9 ' 8,1 1 

Popeye . 1.6 ' 58 2,3 

Sneakers 1.9 82 1 

Snoopy 2.3 81 ' * 1 

Snowman 1.8 -73 1 

-Yoyo 1.4 ' 52 2,3 
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Table II 

Results of the Black-American Scr<pening 



Djicision 
,1 retain* 



Item 


Beprasentativeness , 


Positivenesfl 


2 Select 


(term) \ 




1%) 


3 reiact 


Africa 


1 Q 

1 a 


/U 


i 


Afro ^' 


on,' 




1 


Afro iMck 


9 n 


/a 


1 


Annlft i^rk 


i I 

1 9 
1 . z 


Ad 




Basketball 


1 Q 

1 . J- 


/U 


1 


Rl^rk lihf>rAtinn fl»n 


• Z. *♦ 




1 


Blark lovft 

\^ 1 w r\ 1 V ' 


9 ^ 




1 


Black power 


2 S 


O 1 


. . 1 


Church 


1 Q 


/O 


1 


Clean dude 


1 5 


OO 




Congo drums 


'^2.0 


70 ' - 


- * 1 


Corn rolls 


2.3 


81 


1 


Dashiki 


2.0 


69 ^ 


1 


'Gele 


1.9 


71' ■ 


1 


Ham hocks . 


2.3 


79'.^ 


1 


Hot oomb 


1.6 


40 


2,3 • 


Malcolm X 


2.1 


72 


1 


Martin Luther King 


' 2,3 


88 


1 < 


Slaves 




; '10 


3 


Soul Music 


1.9 


' 70 


1 


Unity handshake 


2.3 


' 90 


1 



The protptype Hepns for the Puerto Rican scale were screened by twp groups 
of Puerto. Rican adolescents, aged 13-16.. One group (n = 50) came from a large maip- 
land nnetrQp9litan area; the sedond (n - 52) cSme from a rural area on thd Island, The 
results for l?oth judging samples are given* In Table III. The general levels of the 
ratings were higher than the Anglo and Black-American groups, an|| the reactrt^'of 
the Island sample was pahicularly high. Ohiy thrqe of the twenty-six prototype items 
were rejectee!: "baile bomlj^," "el santer," and "trompo." ', 

8 ~. 
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Table III 

Results of Puerto ^ican Screening: Mainland/Island Ql-oups 

Decision 



items 



Reprasentativeness 



( terms) 




AffO/ c.iHi hcJt)U!hiioUJS 


- / 0/ J,U 


AsoptU) ^» 


/ .o/ z.y 










I 4I UuiKJt;*<,i UW r UtJi lO 




n 11.0 






, 9 fi/ ? Q 




• 9 7/ 9 R 




1 All 1 


LOS yoHOS 


9 7 / ^ n 




9 7/ 9 Q 

Z . / / Z.J 




2 7/18 




Z. / 




9 0 
z 0. w 




Z.Q/ J.U 


La pcUfob^.^ 


. .2.9/2.6 


Panaperi 


2.6/2.0 




3,0/3.0 


pava y^^r^^ 


■ 2.4/2.8' 


Piraguero' * 


2.6/2.7 


Rlaya 


2,7/2.9 


Pla/a ' n 


,2.7/2.9 


Procesion"^ 


2.2/2.9 


Quen^pa 


. 2.7/3.0 


El santerd' . • 


1.3/1.1 


Tostones 


. ^8/2.'9 


Trompo 


' 2.3/2.7 ^ 



Positiveness 

.(%) 
87/100 

■ 93/99 
83/100 
60/94 

100/100 
80/96 
93/97 
70/94 
85/100 
88/99 
76/93 
85/98 , 

,^/100- 
.90/98 , • 
'/ 73/99 • 

*:5l8/too 

73/99 
87/98 

■ , 80/100 • 

89/100 
73/100 
96/ 100 
49/88' 
70/95 • 
63/99 



1 r«tain 

2 reject ($() 

3 reject I %) 

1 

• 1 ^ 
1* 

2,3 . 

1 
1 
1 

1 ' 
1 

•1 

. 1" •. 
1 

1 . ' 
.' 1 • 

. .1 
' 1 
1 

'1 
1 

1 ■ ' 
t 

2,3 ' 



itmm AnaiytU ' . 4 

The items remaio'ing after the sammg stage were then compiled into test 
booklets. The illustrations were revised and refined according to Ihe judging group's 
comments. A pictoriabresponse mod^ was selected, consisting of a "wondering*' (no 
knowledge) face separated ui^^ five "feeling" faces, ranging /rom a pronounced 
frowning face to a pronounced sr^iiling face. The children were directed to rf^ark the . 
"no knowledge" option if they were not familiar with the particular cultural term and 
illustration. If they were familiar with the item, they were instructed how to mark one 
of the other faces corresponding tb their feelings Special provifeions were employed 

* > 

to ensure that the students understood the task A sample item is illustrated in 
Figure 1. . " 
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The eomposite sample used for purposes of the item analysis consisted of 336 
, pupils in gravies 1 through 6 of a large urban school system, distributed ethnically in 
proportion to the expected usage of the instrument. Thus, the majority of the sub- 
jects were^Puerto Rican (n;.201), a lesser butVtill substantial number, were Black 
American (n= 100); and ^he remainder were "Anglos" (n=35). 

The results of the netn analysis for hach scale are given In Tables )V thrbd^h 
VI. Vhe response distribution is reported for each (tern as well as the coefficjetjt of ^ 
correlation between the array of scores for that item and the total score for all \he 

♦ 

items representing the culture. The^etision as to the retention o^ feiectiorr of each 

Item IS also 0iven. Thje levels. for retention were operrftlonally established as 1) a dis- 

' . ■ ' ' ' * . ■ 

tributk)(v of 80 percent or less for ariy respons* category {yielding a criterion fre- 

-'- ■ . • » , 

quency of 269), and 2) an r witl| fptal score of .30 or above. 

•The' results of the item analysis for the Anglo-American scale are reported in 
t, . ^ _ • - . • 

Table IV. The r^^onses clustered ardund the positive end of the $cale {viz., option, 

#6). Four of the items were eliminatfl^ based on the operational criteria, mostly on 

the grounds of^sponse disjribution. One other item ("Srioopy") wq.s eliminated 

because of copyright problems. The final form of the Anglo-American scale com- 

«■ ' ' ' ■ • . , ♦ ' . 

v * " ' • 

prised the fifteen remaining items. ^ - . 

The results for the Black- American scale are given Jn Table V? the^^ number of 

responses reflecting unfamiliarity with the items (vi^., option #6) wa? more marked . 

th&n,in the "Anglo" scalfe. Two of the items v^re^ eliminated based ^pn their low cbr,- 

relation with the total score. One of these two Items ("brfsketball") was selected as a 

practice item, based on i^s wide appeal to all three ethnic groyps. The final forpri of 

the Black-American ^cale comprised the remaining fifteen items. M ^ 



Tho results for 'the Puerto Rican scale are listefl in Table VI. All of the^ftterQS 
Surpassed the general minima for r^atention. However, six items, all representing 
foods, were eliminated to provide a better balance with the distribution of cultural 
referents in the other scales. Moreover,^'*^Vo other items were eHminated based on 
the Results of the Puerto Rican subsample. The remaining fifteen items constituted 
thQ fir\fll form of th« Pufer^o Rican scale. ' . 
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Table IV 

Item Analysis for the Anglo-American Scale 



Item / 
(term) 

American eagle ^ 
American flag 
Apple. pie 
Astronaut 
Blue jeans 
Coke 

Football player 
Frisbee • 

George Washington 

Golfer 

Halloween' 

Hot dog 

Ice cream cone 

Mickey Mouse 

Pilgrims 

Popcorn 

Sneakers 

Snoopy 

Snowman 

Mean 



r with 














total 


Response Qistribution . 


score 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


.42 






39 


49 


149 


36 


.39 


1 / 


D 


25 


48 


233 


8 


.29 


lb 


0 


* 8 


21 


282 


10 


.55 


oz 


28 


0"t 

37 


52 


135 




34 


1Q 


1 1 


on 

29 


to 

52 


200 


26 


.44 


D 


9 


i "7 

17 


41 


255 


9 


.50 


o/ 


ID 


o/\ 


O il 

34 


178 ^21 


.61 


1 / 


z2 


oo 

23 


63 


193 


18 


.49 




12 , 


31 


55 


177 


34 


.49 


75 


27 • 


57 


46 


91 


40 


.49 


2 




18 


42 


264 


5 


.46 


8 


4 


9 


42 . 


268 


5 


.40 


2 


3 


12 


27 


287 


5 


.52 




4 


13 


45 


264 * 


2 




23 


14 


.28 


•61» 


152 


58 


.38 


5 


4 


7 


42 


272 


6 


.48 


10 


6 


15 


56 


240 


,9 


.44 


• 2 


9 


20. 


45 


251 


9 


.53 


16 


11 


32 


75 


196 


6- 




22 


11 


23 


46 


214 


17 



Decision- , 

1 retain ^ 

2 reject (% 80) 

3 reject (r 30) 

4 reject (other) 

• 

1 

' 2,3 
1 
1 

1 ^ 
' 1 
1 
1 

1 " 

"l • • 
1 

■ 2 
1 
1 

2 

9 

\ % 

4 

1 .: 



Tabl« V 

Item Analysis for th« Black American ScAle 



Item 
(term) 

Africa 

Afro 

Afro pick 

Basketball 

Black libetation flag 

Black love 

Black power 

Church - 

Congo drums 

Corn rolls 

Dashiki 

Gele 

Ham fvocks 
Malcolm X 
Martin Luther King 
Soul music 
Unity handshake 



r with 

total 

tco/^e 

, .53 

.64 ' 

.61 

,28^ 

.48, 

.61 

.53 
^ .32 

.% 

.65 ^ 

.46 

.59 

.31 

-.58 

.40 

.34 

-.25 



H«spon/« Dittributlon 1 

1 2 ^3 4 ll^ 4 

45 29 51 42 114 $5 

73 20 40 50 124 29 

57 XI 49 58 105 45 

34 22 28 44 1£jp 18 

28 16 35 47 115 95 

47 27 40 43 1^ 31 
40 10 29 44 156 57 

29 ' 11 ^ 15 35 . 228 ,18 
17 13 29 48 202 27 
85 33 42 23 96 57 
11 4 33 ^5 126 137 

48 36 34 40 54 124 



50 13 - 22 51 
36 13 37 36 



132 68 
96 119 



32 16 28 37 170 53 

15 "10^21 37 219 34 

18 12 25 59 164 58 

39 18 33 42 143 ea 



Decision 

1 r«tain 

2 rMMt (9^80) 

3 rdjtoct (r 30) 

« 4 r«j«ct (oth«r) 

1 
1 
1 

'3* 
1 
1 
1 

1 

' 1 
1 

< ♦ 1 

1 
1 

1 

3 
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Tabl^VI 

lt«m Analytit for th« Pu#rto FUcan Scale 



Itam 
(t#rm) 

Arroz con h^ichuelas 

Asopao 

Bacalao 

La bandQra de Puerto Rico 

Cafe y p^n 

Coco 

El coqui . 

Los QaWos 

GUiro V maracas 

El jibaro 

Juey 

L«chon asado ^ 
Mango 
La palma 
'Panapen * 
P/isteles ' 
La pava 
PIragUero 
Playa 
Plaza . 
Procesi6n , 
Quenepa. 
Tostones 

Mean - ^ j 



r with 

total 

•core 

.56 

' .42 

.56- 

.58 

.56 

.43 ■ 

.32 

.52 

.52 

.50 

.36 

.65 

.51 ' 
.40 
.50 
<,54 
.51 
.49 
.50 
.54 
.53 
.44 
.60 



Ratponto 

1 2 3 



40 12 21 

20 9 24 

9 17 

8 19' 



29 
17 



17 10 26 
15 6 10 
65 25 46 
39 17 .35 

18 12 26 
36 11 33 
94 19 26 
4fi 17 29 

77 20 

5 25 

11 27 

A 10 U 

2\ 15 46 

34 9 24 

9' 8 10 
10^. 4, 17 

61, ill 23 

10 \ll 21 

19 13 22 

* 

29 1^ 24 
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Distribution 

4 5 6 

47 174 42 

53 186 45 

45 184 52 

"44 238 10 

50 208 25 
46, 227 32 

39 74 87 
45 154 46 

51 175 ' 54 

42 140 74 
27 115 58 
25 181 44 
23 232 45 
56 214 20 

43 125 103, 
27 222 49 
^57 150 44 
27 170 76 
34 244 31 
45, 201 59 
.37 150 54 

31 204 59 

33 184 65 

40 181 51' 



Dacition 

1 retain 

2 reject |%80) 

3 reject (r 30) 

4 reject (otiier) 

4 
1 
4 
1 

4 
1 

0 

4 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4 ' 

' * 1 

1 
4 

1 ^ 

1 

1 

4* i 

1 

1 

4 
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Final P^rm 

The final fifteen items remainino for each scale after the developmental 
process were deliberately drawn and grouped separately in modules labeled B/ack^ 
'American, Anglo Anyerican, and Puerto Rican, This was done to counterbalance the 
interpenetration of these three cultures, particularly in t[ie dispersion of the Anglo-, 
Amencan way of tife (B.g., 'Xoke," "hot dog/* "sneakers"), and to allow for 
separate utrti/ation of ^e three measures. 

A set of standardized instructions were developed for the administration of the 
instrument (see the Test Manual). The term for each item was purposely not trans- 
lated so as not to destroy its cultural integrity. Each cufturaf referent is presented in 
its oral as well as pictorial form to' reinforce the stimulus^^represents. The' written 
label for each item is given supplement, not replace, the oral presentation due to 
the variance in reading skill. In qrder to further facilitate the administration' of the 

instrument, two practice items are provided. The first (^'basketball") was selected for 

> 

^t6 widespread appeal among ihe \hree cultures so as to begin in a positive and com- 
prehensible fashion. The secqrid ("gnocchi") was selec|ed to clarify the meaning of 
the 'no knowledge" option li e., the separate face with the puzzled expression) and 
to reinforce a recognition that cultural pluralism extends to other signific|int 
segments of the school populatiqji. 

Each scale is scorejJ as an iride^nd^nt measure and generates two scores. 
The first score -ao-index of cultural attitude r- is obtained by calculating the average 
amorig the fivfe-face lhap'i)y-sad) sequence: 



,7 1<>.4 



1) Assign values to the responses asjdilbws \ 

1 point very sad face 

2 points - sad face 

3 points r neutral face (center/) 

4 points happy fa«e 

r • I ' 

b points - very happy face 

I 

' 2) Add the values of all responses. . " 

♦ 

3) Dividq by the total number of items marked on the five-face' scale. (The 
"questioning face" responses are not counted in calculating the cultural 
attitude index.) 

An Automatic Scoring Table is provided in Appendix II to lacilitate step ?^ To 
use this table, simply locate the coordinates of the "Total Points" and the "Number 
of Items Marked" and read the subject's score at the intersection of the coordinates. 
For example, assume that a student earned 29 points by responding tQ^II items in 
the 15 range. His score would be 2.64-as indicated in the table. Per specifications 
given below, note that provisions for scoring scales with 7 or4ess total responses are 
not included in the table. , , ^ 

The second score for each scale~an index of cultural knowledge-is genef-, 
ated by simply counting, the ^umber of the sixth-face (puzzled expressions) 
responses ancf subtracting from 15. Scales vyith 7 or less total responses should not 
be scored for either ir^dex. . ; . , 

Representative norms for these two indites are given in the next section of 
this report for each ethnic group and grade level. 

18 • - , . \ 

-J 105 • 
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PSYCHOMETRIC STUDIES ' « 

Efforts to evaluate and enhance the cultural attitudes of the pluralistic popula- 
tion of^the American public schools are relatively recent phenomena (Cook, 1973). 
The pressing need for appro^^te instrumentation and psychonr^etric studies in this 

area is reflected in the review of the literature presented below, A summary 6f relia- 

.». ^ 

bility, validity, and normative data for the Cultural Attitude Scalj^s is provided in sgb- 
sequent sections of this report. 
^ Review of Related Instruments 

The earliest and most extensive source of research data concerning cultural 
attitudes has been verbal instruments. Bogardusi (1925, 1933) Social Distance Scale 
is probably the best kncJwn, It represents a verbal continuum of scfven social sitya- 
tions ranging fronr intimate acceptance (ex: "Would njiarry") to active rejection 
("Would have lived outside my country"). Bogardus developed his instrtmient by 
having 100 judges, consisting of college faculty members and students, rate each of 
sixty statements according to the exterit of social distance It reflected^i^ccording to 
the original form of the instrument, subjects were asked to indicate the statem(>nt(s) 
N^hfcbjP^ressed their reaction to each of 4^ nationalities, 30 occupations, and 30 
religions. It has revealed rather consistent results-over several years of use with col- 
lege students (Bogardus, 1958). Newcomb (1950) reported split-half reliability coef- 
ficients for the Bogardus scale as high as .90. Moreover, researchers (e.g.. Smith, 
•1969) have modified the instrument W that the ethnic stimuli and social statements 
correspond to the locale of their study^d so that the mode of respqnse reflected a 
range of intensity for each statement. / ^ - ^ 

, Finally, other researchers IMiU»r & Bnggs, 1958; H^eligs, 1^48), have adapted 
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Bogardua' methodology for use With adolescent students * There ar6 no data 
available regarding the psychometric properties of tills adapted form of Bogardus' 
Instrument. However, its impracticability with respect to elementary school pupils 
seems clear, particularly where linguistic differences becopie a significantly limiting or 
intervening factoid. 



A secopd common verbal technique for assessing cultural attitudes is thh 
semantic differential. Developed by Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1957), \be 
semantic differential consists of pairs of bi polar adjectives <ext good-bad, strong- 
weak, fast-slow) typically demarcating a seven-point scale. Jenkins, Russell, and 
Suci n957) found high reliability coefficients for the semantic differential rfiean rat- 
ings, although not for th^*. individual ratings of American" undergraduate students. 
Rosen (1959) found eviclence of the predictive, validity of this technique by comparing 
the results between American and Italian university stfidents for twenty-seven con- 
cepts. However, he noted the conceptual and linguistic limitations of this? technique 
with respect to pupils in the lower grades. 

Sedlacek's (1971) Situational Attitude Sca/e represents an interesting tech- 
nique for assessing cultural or ethnic attitudes which incorporates elements of both 
Bogardus' and Osgood'^ methodologies. The subject is presented with pairs of state- 
ments describing various socially sensitive situations. The first statement of each pair 
features a culturally neutral prdtagonist; the second statement differs from the first 

only io that it features an ethnically identified protagonist. 

* • ■ 

, ex: Someone Qn i^i\r street was raped by A tall man. 



Someone on our street was raped by^a tall Black man. 



• This student form of Bogardus' instrument is used ar^i verbal criterion iri the sub- 
study reported on page 28. 
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Xhe subject is BSked to respond' to each statement by selecting anfbi^ t>l-tK)lar.i!d- 
lectives (e.g., dfraid uhafrdicJi happy :3dd). Although limited by its high verbal factor 
and redundancy restraints, thiatedhnique is potentiatty adaptable for use^vVlth secon- 



redun 



darv/»Nibt elementary, school pupils (example of possible statement! "k new stu- 

. t • ' ' ^ , • • 

* * - , >^ ■ 

* - ,r . ,. 

dent just entered the class today*") 

"AnotTOr instrument worthy o* mention is a muttipte-choice type bicutturat 

meas^te devei^f>ed by Sealye (1968). Although limited in its application to highly. 

literate Americans fivi/lg in* Guatemala, for which it appeared highly ^^J® ysM, 

Sealye's Instrument exen;iplifies an enlightening empirical technique based upon' 

contrastive analysis of target cultures. The range of cultural siti/ations reflected In its 

items include recreation, food consumption, clothing, and religious practices specifip 

% 

to the target cultures. , 

, Yousef'S (1968) study suggested the effectiveness^f everyday situational 
stimuli as compared with objective and impersonal generalizations in eliciting cultural 
attitudes. Radke and Sutherland (1940) employed an open-ended written 
questionnaire approach to try to elicit underlying cultural values and attitudes. 
However, both approaches, are too verbal and abstract to be us*d alone in measuring 
the cultural attitudes of priniary-school children. 

Several other verbal instruments measuring attitudes toward minority groups 
are presented and discustod in Shaw & Wright (1967/ pp. 358-41 3f. ^11 of these scales 



{ 

were developed prior to World War II, and most focus on interracial attitudes among 
blacky and white Am0ricans. Although they wtfre carefully developed, these 
instruments cannot be directly applied to the current assessment of attitudes among 
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elementa school students loward •specific cultural groups because of recent 
• socio fciiltural development. ' ' 

Due to the limitations of verbal instruments, researthers h^ve turned to 
nonvefbal forms of stimuli or response modes for assessing thb cultural attkd^s of 
elementary school students. Several studies have elicited data regarding the ethnic 
attitudes among black and white American pupils throughuhe us^ of dolls <Clark & 
qiarl^ 1955; Goodman, 19^; Radke & Trager, 1950). Despite the significance of 
these studies, their stimulus modes and scoring techniques are not practicable for 
assessing the attitudes among groups of elementary school pupils towards specific 
cultural groups. 

Related nonverbal instruments are based pn the use of photographs, drawings, 
^or cut out figures. Horowitz (1939) utilized photographs of individual black and white 
American children .as choices for "preferred playmates." Johnson (1950, 1959) 
^employed selected photos as the basis of a projective measure to Assess the racial ^ 
attitudes of Anglos' and Mexican-American subjects. McCandless and Marshall (1957) 
found a similar techniqi^to serve as a valid and reliable sociometric measure. Koslin 
O970) utilized photographs of segregated and integrated classroom scenes as well as 



^ movable cut-out figures in simple social settings as indicators of intprracial. attitudes. 
The Se/f-Socia/ Symbo/5 Tasks (Ziller et al., 1969) also utilizes gummed cut-out figures 
to elicit raclHT attitudes as well as self-perceptions. The PreschopI Racial Attitude 
Measure HThompson et al., 1967) includes elements of the previously mentioned verbal' 
and non-verbal instruments. The child is presented twelve brief stories, each of which 
portrays a protagonist in a value-laden social situation. After hearing each story, the 
child is asked to choose between two awings of the protagonist which differ only in 
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skin colo5^ex: "Here are two girte. Everyone says tlj|!it one of them is pretty? Which Is 
the pretty g«rl? "). Although these -creative techhiques have be^n successfully used 
with young children, they are basically limited to black-white stereotypef 

Schmeidler and Windholz (1.972) utilized an unusual nonverbal response 
method in a study comparing university students from Thailand and the United 
States. Thp students were asked to draw a line of any shape to express the meaning 

I , 

of each of a list of words. Eagh drawing was scored for such variables as pressure, 
closure, cbmptexity, direction and size. Farber and Schmeidler 11971) employed the 
sarH^ technique in comparing attitudinal differences to "black" and "White" among 



Anglo and Black Anverican adolescents. The' scoring system as >Vell as conceptual 
basis would seem of liNpited applk^bility to the purposes of the present study. 

/ The Cross- Cufturaf Attitude Inventory, a fofbrunner of the present instrument, 
was developed by Jackson and Klinger (1971) to assess attitudes toward Mexican- 
American and Anglo-American cultures among elementary school pupils. It consists 
of drawings of v'^ious popular symbols of these two cultures to which the child is 
asked to respond by marking one of five facet dh • sad-happy dimension. Jackson 
(1973) reported test-retest correlations for the Mexican-American and Anglo-Ameri- 
can items of .57 and .76 respectively for a 15-day period 4 n =92), and of .49 and .58 
for a 30-day period (n = 83). McCallon (1973) judged these reliability coeffictents to in- 
dicate a relatively good degree of stability, considering the difficulties of measure- 
ment in this area*. 

Relinbility Studies ; 

The split-half reliability coefficients adjusted by the Spearmari-Brown formula, 
which were obtained with a sample of 330 Anglo-American, Black-American, and 
Puerto Rican pupils in grades 1 -6, jai;a reported in Table yil: 

■ . J3 

' Ho • 



Table VIJ ^ 
Spilt : Half SpMrman- Brown Raliabllity Coafficients 

(n » 330) 

Black -Am'erican Scale .68 

Puerto Rican Scale ' .77 

^> Anglo- Ameritan Scale .77 

It can btf seen that the split half reliability coefficients'ranged from .68 to .77. Each is 

significant ijeyond the Opi ievel. In light of the construct being measured, the scales 

are adjusted to be internally consistent. 

Tho^est retest. reliability coefficients obtained over d three- week interv&l with a 

sample of Anglo-American, Black American, and Puerto Rican stgdents distributed 

across grades 1 6 are reported in Table VIH: ' ' . 

Tabia VIII 
Test-Ratast Reliability Coefficients 

Black-American Puerto Ricfin . Total, incl. 12 
Pupils (n = 39) Pupils (n = 56) Anglo Pupils (n = 101) 

Black' American >ScalQ^ \61 .60 • .59 

■ Puerto Rican Scale .58 53 

Anglo American Spale - .57 .61 .60 

As may be seen by viewing^Table VIII,- the test-retest reliability coefficients ranged 
from .52 to .61 and were statistically significant at the .01 level. 
Validity Studies 

The pooling and screening procedures described in the "Development" section 
,of this report, reflect the content and construct validity of. the CAS. Evidence of the 
construct validity of the scales "is revealed in Tables XVI and XXI. A cultural attitude 
index and a cultural knowledge index are generated for each scale. It can be seen in the 

ill 
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above mentioned tables* that the most knowledgeable anctfavorable cultural group for 
each scale was ^janerally the om represented by that scale. For example, one can see 
in Table XXI that the mean Ai^o-Amerlcan knowledge score of 14.84 on the Anglo- 
American scale exceeded the mean knowledge acqfes of 1 1 .00 for the Black-Anr»erican 
and 9 14 for the Puerto Ricans. Tl^at these means were significantly different is con- 
•firmed.in Table tX: 



V Table JX 

ANOVA Ratios for l^thnic QroMp McTan Differences of 
Attitude and Knowledge Scores 

Anglo-American Black-American Puerto Rican 
Scale Scale Scale 



V 



Attitude M*eans 8.62** 37.07** , 20.34 



» » 



Knowledge Means 14.07** 37.84** 37 21** 



/ •*p<.01 
FurtheriTior^, the attitude ahd knowledge scores obtained by each ethnic group ih the 
scate corresponding to its own culture exceed their scbres on the other two scales. For 
example, orve cqn see in Table XVI that the mean Black-American attitude score 6n the 
Black American scale was 4.24 and that this score exceeded their mean attitude scores 
of 4.20 and 3.85 on the Anglo-American and Pijerto Rican scales, respectively. 
Moreover, In support of construct validity,^ the mean modular knowledge scores by 
ethnic group tended ,|o Increase as grade level increased, which .may be seen by 
Viewing- Table? XXII, XXIII, XXIV. 

fn order to assess the validity of the Cultural Attitude Scales, data were 
reflective of the relationship between the CAS results and those of the following 
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external cntena: 1) teacher, ratirigjjcdle, 2) a socibgram and 3J a verbal attitude Scale 
In suhstudv 3 . thr teat^hers of 330 Anglo "Amorican, Black Amorican andfuorto 
Rican pupils in grade* 1 6 were asked at lhe end of the school year to rate the attitude 
of each of their pupils toward each of the three cultures on a 1 (Ury negative) to 5" 
(Very fJbsitivei^Likert typo scale. At the same time ^d independent of the- teachers ' 
ratings, the pupils were tested by outside examiners with the Cu/tlraf Awtude Sca/es, 
the correlation coefficients between the teacher ratings and test results ior each target 
culture are given in Table X: . . » 

Relationship Betweeti reaoht^ Ratings and Test pjesult^ 

,1 01*330 Pupils 



Black Ai^ierican 
Puerto Rican 
Anglo American 



.23"* 
,15 



' ' •'*p<.01 

As see^ in Table X. the resuUs of the teacher ratings and the CAS resujts were statis- 
tically significarit beyond the>.'01 level for each of the three tdrget cultural groups.. 
Although neither the teachers nor the . test is expepted to reveal an absolutely , 
scj^urat^ assessment of the cultural attitudes of individual students, the extent of 
oj^erlap between these two sources indices that the modular measures of the CAS 
m^y be valid indices of groups of pupils. , ^ 

Substudy 2 was designed to dxplcye the relationship between the CAS scores ' 
and the results of a sociogram in terms o^ ethnicity. In this substudy, a sample of 102 
pupils in five multi-ethnic clqwroorps (grades 2-41 were asl^ed to Indlcpte thei^ soclo- 
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metric^ cho#c*s according to a technique deecribed by Cohen (19(^), T^e pupils are 
e^jch yivjen a number which »h clearly garble oo an Iridian style headband. After ar . 
ranging their seats in a large circle, the examiner directs the children in a flame which 
results in their listing their two preferred choices for playing with, working with, and 
sitting The responses were analyzed according to ejlbnicity so as to generate 
Puerto Rican, Black American, and Angto-Anr>erican socio-values for each subject 

^ * ThMame subjects were tested the following day with the cAs. TVie correla- 
tion anatSp betvveen the sootogram scores and the CAS scores are reported in Table 
XI It was hypothesized thatNignificant relationships would emerge betvyeen the 
pijl^ils' f:thnic choices- on the sociogrfim and their ethnic attitudes as revealed by the 



CAS 



Table Xi 

Correlation Coefficients between Sociogram 'Scores 
' and CAS Results with Respect to Ethnicity (n 102) 

Black^merican .18 

Puerto Rican .28** 

•J. 

. Anglo-American . . .21* 



p < . .01 

As shown by Table XI, the relationship between the sociometHc criterion and the 
Cultural Attitude Scales approached Significance with respebt to ther Black- AmericSn 
culture and attained significance witfTrespect to the. Anglo- American and Puerto 
Rican cultures beyond the. ! 06 and .01 levels, respectively. Although sociometric 
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choKies within multi ethnic claMrooms certainly entail a complex of Individual factors 

including ethnicity, as only one tacet, the relationship between the ethnic choices of 

f * * I 

the soclogram and the cultur{il attitudes from the CAS provides further evidence of 

V 

the validity of the use of the instrument's modular measures. 

In substudy 3, the results of each scale were compared with those of a verbal 
criterion measure of cultural attitudes. The criterlal measure selected for this 
substudy was based upon Zelig's (1948) and Miller & ^qgs' (19^) adaptations of 
Bogardus' .techniques for use with adolescent students, T^^ subjects consisted of 87 
fiupils in grades 6 7 (n - 29 fof each ethnic group). This up^er limit of the grade range 
for the.C>4S was selected to attain a practicable level for administering the criterion 
instrument. Moreover, 4he criterion instrument was presented bilinguafly to assure 
comprehension and uniformity in the verbal stimuli. The correlation coefficients ob- 

* . 

tained between the Cultural Attitude. Scales and the verbal criterion are given in 
Table XII for each ethnic subgroup: \ 

Table Xli / 
Correlation Coefficients betweeh CAS and Verbal Criterion 

Black-American Scale .46** ^ 

. Puerto Rican Scale .32** ' 

^, . Anglo-American Scale .SS"** ' 

r*p < .01 

As revealed by Table XII, the relationship between the verbal criterion and the attitude 
scale for each culture attairied significance beyond the .01 level. These results pro- 
vide further evidencf of the concurrent validity of the' Cultural Attitude Scales, 
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An examination of th6 relationship between the Cultural Attitude ^ca/es «pd 
tho organismic variables of sex, age, and grade were ex&min*d for the first Substudy's 
sample of 330 pupils. In contrast to the criterion variables, these variables should be 
independent of the test's results in order to indlcJite validity. The relationships are 
reported in Table XIII: 



Table XIII 

Correlation Coefficients Between C/is Scores 
and Organismlc Varlablas 



% 


Black American 


Sex 

.06 


.02 


Grade 

.13* 




Puerto Rican 


- .03 
^2- 


.02 • 


-.06 




Anglo American 


a 

.03 


-.06 



*p < .05 . ^ ^ 
As h^pothesUed, the relationship between the CAS and the organlsmic variables 
were generally low e(,nd not statistically sig^icant, indicating the relative indepen- 
dence of the test .Instrument. ^ _ ^ 

As a final review of the validity of the CAS, the intercorrelatlons* between the 
three scales Were generated (see Table XIV). Although the scales are Independent 
measures, one would expect a moderate interrelationship between thenr\ as a reflec- 
tion of the^generalitv of the psychological constraints of "culture" and of "attitude." 
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Table XIV ^ 
lnt»rcorr«latlpr^B«tw«0n th« Three Scales 

Black American Scale Puerto Ric^n Scale 

Black American Scale 

Puerto Rican Scale 14 

Anglo American Scale .33*** , 55** 

♦ 

- : ^'^-p ^ m - - 

/ 

Summary and Concliyiions • ^ 

Various substudies provided general evidence of the validity and reliability of 
CAS. The test retest and split-half reliability coefficient reflected a moderate degree 
of stability and internal. consistency for each scale, especially when compared to 
previous instruments in this area. The developmental process provided evidence of 
the construct artd content validity of the CAS^ further supported by the degree and 
directionality of the normative scores. Evidence of the criterion validity of the CAS 
was revealed in the statistically significant correlation coefficients between its results 
and the following criteria: 1) teacher ratings; 2) sociometric choices; and 3) the. 
results of a verbal cultural attitude instrument. 
Norjpa^ive Data* 

The data reported in the following tables dre- intended to aid in the interpreta- 
tion of scores. They are based upon the test perfOlmance of the total sample used in 
the reliability and validity substudies and^ assumed normality. However, it should be 
recognized that thl98% data represent a starting point rather than a finat framework of 
norms for the Cu/tura/ Attitude Sca/es. 
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.•these (realized norms for the r^odular feittitude scoros are presented Table 
XV Tables XVI through XIX further position the normative data by ethnicity^ arnl 
grade level of the subjects. Using ^a similar presentation format Tables XX through 
XXIV pnrovide localized nornrftitive information for the modular knowledge index. 



Table XV 

Modular Attitude Scores for Each Decile: 
Total Group^^^r. 4-6) 



/ 





Anglo- 


j Black- 


Puerto 




American / American 


Rican 




Scale 


/ Scale 


Scale 


Percentile 










3.49 


2.86 


3.23 


20 


3.74 


3.18 


3.54 








^.77 


30. 


3.92 


3.42 


40 


4.08 


3.62 


3.95* 


50 


4.22 


3.91 


4.13 


' 60 


4.36 


4,00 


4.30 


70 


4.52 


4.20 


4.49 


80 


4.70 


4,44 


4,72 


90 


4.95 


4.77 


4.91 


X 


4.22 


3.81 


4,13 


. 8d ' ■ 


,57 


.75 


.70 




Table XVI 

Modular Attltuda Scoras for Each Dacila: 
Qradat 1-6 by Ethnic Group 



Parcantila 


AnglO'Amarican 
Scala 

A- A B-A PR 


Blaok-AmaHcan 

Scala 
A-A B-A PR 


Puarto RIcan 
Scala 
A-A B-A PR 


10 


4.09 


3.59 


3.72 


2.76 


3.61 


2.79 


" 2.79 


298 


362 


20 


4.26 


3.80 


3.94 • 


3.10 


3.83 


3.09 


3.15 


3.28 


3.87 


3b 


4.38 


3.95 


4.10 


3.35 


3,99 


3.31 


3.42 


3.50 


4.05 


40 


4.48 


4.08 


4.24 


3.56 


4.12 


3.50 


3.64 


3.68 


4.20 


50 


4.58 


4.20 


4.37 


3.76 


4.24 


3.67 


3.85 


3.85 


4.34 


60 


4.67 


4.32 


4.50 


' 3.95 


^36 


•3.84 


4.06 


4.02 


4.48 


70 


4.78 


4.46 


4.64 


4.17 


4.49 


4;03 ' 


4.28 


4.20 


4.63 


80 


4.90 


4.^ 


4.80 


. 4'42 


4.65 


4.25 


4.55 


4.42 


4.81 


90 


4.95 

'V- 


4.81 


4.90 


4.76 


■4.97 


4:55 


* 4.91 


4.72 


4.90 




^ 4.58 


4.20 


4.37 


3.76, 


4.24 


3.67 


3.85 


3.^7 


"<34 


sd 


.38 


.48 


.51 


.78 


.49 


..69 


.83 


.68" 


166 



32 



119 



\ 



Percftntila 

10 



20 
30 
40 

4 . 

50 
60 

70 f 
80 

90^ 
X ' 

sd ' 



Tabla XVII 

Modular Attitude Scores for Each Decile: 
Grades 1-2 by EthQic Group 

Anglo-American BlacK-Amarican 



Scale 

A A B-A PR 

3.88 3.42 3.46 

4.10 3.68 3.73 

4.26 3.87 3.92 

4.40 4.03 4.09 

4.5^ 4.18 4.24 

4.66 4.33 4.39 

4.80 4.49 4.56 

4.96 4.6p 4.75 

4.99 4.94 4.89 

4v53 . 4,18 4.24 

.51 , .59 .61 



Scale 

A-A B'A PR, 

2.91 3.40 2.60 

3.28 3.66 2^ 

3.55 3.85 3.19 

3.78 4.D1 3.40 

3.99 4.16 3.60 

4.20 .-4.31 3.79 

4.43 4.47 4.01 

4.70 .4.66 4.26 

4.81 4.92 4.60 

3.99 4.16 3.60 

.84 . 59 . 78 



Puerto Rican 
Scale 

A-A B-A PR 

3.07 3.01 3.41 

3.40 3.32 3.71 

3.64 3.55 3.92 

3.84 3.74 4.:30 

4.03 ^.92 4.27 

4.22 4.10 4.44 

4.42 4.29 4.62 

4.66 4.52 4.83 

4.99 4.83 4.97 

4.03 3.92 4.27 

.75 .71 .67 ^ 
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Percentile 

10 . 
20 
30 
40 

50 
60 . 
70 
80 

90. 

X 

sd 



Teble XVIII 

Modular Attitude Scores for Eacb Decile: 
Grades 3-4 by Ethnic Group 



Anglo-American 

Scale 
A A B- A PR 

•* 


Black-American 

Scale 
A-A B-A PR 


Puerto Rican 
Scale 
A-A B-A PR 




3.36 


3.67 


.2.99 


4,07 


2.63 


. 2.87 




3.67 


4.28 


3,60 


3.88 


3.24 


4.25 


2.96 


2.95 


3.11 


3.90 


4.37 


3.77 


4.03 


3.42 


4.34 


3.18 


3.00 


a.38 


4.07 


4.44 


3.91 


4.16 


3.57 


4.42 


3.38 


3.05 


3.60 


4.21 


4,51 


4.05 


4.2a 


3.71 


4.49 


3.56 


• 3.09 


3.81^.34. 


4.58 


4.18 


4.40 


3.85 


4,56 


3.74 


3.13 


4.02 


4.47 


4.65, 


4.33 


4.53 


4.00 


4.64 


3.94 


3.1 a 


4.24 


4.61 


4.74 


4.50' 


4.68 


4.18 


4.73 


4.17 


3.23 


4.51 


4.78 


4.86 


4.74 


4.89 


• 4.43 


4.91 


4.49 - 


3,31 


4'87 


4.89 


4.51 


4.05 


4,28 


3.71 


4.49 


3.^ 


3.09 


3.81 


4.34 


.2f 


.54 


.49 


.56 


" .33 


.73 


.17 


.83 


.52 



.34, . • 

^ 121 



Percentile 

. 10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 
>80 

90 

sd 



Tabia XIX 

Modular Attituda Scorat for Each Daolla: 
Gradaa 5-6 by Ethnic Group 

Anglo-Arhipirican Black-Amarican 



Scala 

A-A B-A PR 

3.70 3.29 . 3.46 

3.94 3.50 . 3.73 

4.11 3.65 3.93 

4.26 3.77 4.09 

4.39 3.89 4.25 

4.52 4.01 4.40 

4.Q7 4.13 4.57 



4.84 



28 4.77 



4.97 4,49 4.90 
4.39 3.89 4.25 
. .54 .47 .62 



Scala 

A-A B-A PR 

2.30 3.42 2.91 

2.52 3.68 3.16 

2.68 3.80 3.35 

2.82 4.00 3.50 



.9* 



4.19 3.65 

3.08 4.38 3.79 

-3.22 4.58 3.95 

3.38 4.70 4.14 

3.60 4.85 4.39 

2.95 4.19 3.65 

.51 • .58 .58 - 



tPuarto.Rlcan 

Scala 

A-A B A PR 

3.07 3.21 3.48 

3.30 3.42 3.7& 

3.47 3.57 3.97 

3.61 3.69 4.15- 

3.74 3.81 4.31 

3.87 3.93 4.47 

4.01 4.05 4.65 

4.18 4.20 4.86 

4.41 4.41 4.94 

3.74 3.81 4.31 

.52 .-^7 .65 



> 
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Tabl« XX 

Modular Knowledge Scores for Percentile Levels: 
Total Group (Qr. 1-6) 



Anglo-American 


Black-American 


Puerto Rican 


Scale 


Scale 


Scale 


12.12 


8.43 


8.92 


12.80 


^9.72 


10.24 


13.29 




11.20 


13.71 


11.45 


12.02 


14.10 


12.18 


12.77 


14.49 


12.91 ^ 


13.52 




13.70 


: 14.44 - 


* » » 


14.54 






» * « 


«»» 


14.10 


12.91 


' 13.52 



Table XXl 

Modular Knowl|sdge Scores for Percentile Levels: 
Grades 1-6 by Ethnic Group 



Anglo-American 

Scale 
A A B-A PR 


^la^k-American 

Scale 
A-A B-A PR 


Puerto Rican 
Scale 
A-A B-A PR 


14.08 


6.53 


2.02 


13.44 


11.91 


9.67 


11.45 7.62 11.02 


14.44 


8.07 


4.47 


13.82 


12.62 


10.00 


12.25 8.93.11.85 


14.53 


9.19 


6.25 


14.09 


13.13 


1^.97 


12.83 9.88 12.45 


14.69 


10.13 


7.75 


14.33 


13.56 


11.79 


13.32 lO.fo 12.96 


14.84 


11.00 


9.14 


14.54 


13.96 


12.54 


13.77, 11.43 13.43 


»»» 


11.87 


10.53 


14.75 


14.36 


13.30 


14.^2 13.18 13.90 


»»» . 


12.81 


12.03 


« « » 


14.79 


14.11 


14.71 12.98 14.41 


«» » 


13.93 


13.81 


• • » 


*»* 


»» « 


V* 13.93 *** 


»»» 


» » • 




« « « 


«» » 


»» » 


»»» »»» »«« 


14.83 


11.00 


9.14 


14.54 


13.96 


12.54 


13.77 11.43 13.43 
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Tabi«XXII 

Modular lCnowi«do« ScorAt for Parci^ntile Levels: 
Qradek 1-2 by Ethnic Group 

Anglo-American Biack-AmeVican Puerto Rican 

Scale Scale Scale 

A-A B-A PR A-A B-A PR A-A B-A PR 

14.40 13.41 10.38 ' 5.42 11.13 6.67 .97 8.08 10.66 

14.56 13.75 11.36 ' 6.68 11.95 8.12 3.12 9.40 11.49 

14.67 14.00 12.07 , 7.59 12.55 9.11 4.68 10.36 12.09 

14.77 14.21 13.67 8.37 13.05 9 98 6.00 11.18 12.57 

14.86 14.40 13.22 9.08 13.52 10.78 7.22 11.93 13.07 

14.59 13.78 > 9.Q0 13.99 11.58 8.44 12.68 13.54 

14.80 14.37 10.57 14.49 12.45 . 9.76 13.50 14.05 

11.48 13.48 11.32 14.46 14.65 

"12.74 14.89 13.47 

14.83 14.40 13.22 9.08 13.52 10.78 7.22 11.93 13.07 



«#« ««« »«# 



. TabUXXIil 



Modular Knowladg* ScorM for Percentile Levels: 
Grades 3-4 by Ethnic Group 



Anglo-Anf>erican 


Biack-Americar^ 


Puerto RIcan- 


Scale 


Scale 




Scale 




A-A B-A PR 


A A B A PR 


A-A; 


B-A 


PR 


13.27 13.17. 12.86 


** 

6.25 11.91 8.27 


.79 


7.59 


10.99 


13.74 13.64 12.32 


' 7,97 12.66 9.40 


1.94 


9.29 


11.86 


14.08 13.98. 12,65 


9,22 13.21 10.22 


3.87 


10.53 


12,49 


14.37 14.27 13.94 


10,27 13.67 10.92 • 


.5,50 


11.57 


13.03 


14.63 14.54,14.20 


. 11.25 14.10 11.56 


7.00 


12,54 


13.52 


14.89 14.81 14.46 


12.23 .t4.53 12.20 


8,50 


13,51 


14,02 


14.75 

d 


13.28 12.90 


10,13 


14.55 


14.55 




4 

14,53 13,72 


12.06 


• » « 


# « II 


ttim ««« iiiitt 


'14.85 


14.71 




II « # 


14.63 14.54 14.20 


11,25 ,14,10 11,56 


7.00 


12.54 


13,52 
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r T«bi« XXIV 

odular Knowlttdge Scor«s ^or Percentile Levels; 
Qradet 6-6 by Ethnic Group 

Anglo-American Black-AnieHcan Puerto Rican 

Scale ScailB Scale 



A A 


D A 




- A A 

A-A 


O A DD 

B-A rn 


A-A 


B A 


,PR 


« « « 


13.80 


lb. 34 


12,70 


13.27 11.18 


13,68 


11.19 


13.66 


.« « « 


14.12 


13.78 , 


13.19 


13,65 12.06 . 


14.01 


11.93 


13.99 


» » » 


14.35 


14.10 


13.55 


13.93 12.68 


14.25 


13,47 


14.23 


« « « 


14,54 


14..38 


13,85 


14.16 13.22 


14.46 


V2.93 


14.44 


« « • 


14,72 


14.63 


14.13 


14.38 13.71 


14,63 


13.35 


14.63 


« « tt « 


14.90 


14.88 


14.41 


14,60 14.20 


14,81 


13.77 


14.82 


« tt tt 


ft tt tt 


tt tt tt 


14.71 


14,83 14,74 . 


ft ft ft 


14.27 


tt ft ft 


» » • 


tt ft tt 


ft tt tt 


tt ft ft 


ft ft ft ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


14,77 

> 


ft ft' ft 


» ft tt 


tt tt tt 


ft ft tt 


tt ft ft 


ft ft ft ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


ft ft ft 


tt ft ft 


14.72 


14.63 


14.13 


14,38 13.71 


-14,63 13.55 


14.63 
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Appendix I 



Name < Optional) 
Nombre (opcional) 

Age 
Edad 



YOU ARE asked' TO ASSIST IN OUR EFFORtVtO DE 
VELOP A MEANINGFUL ETHNIC ATTIJUDE MEASURE FOR INNER 
CITYiCHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY.GRADES. 



•7 



/ PLEASE LISTEN TO THE TERM AND LOOK AT THE PIC 
TURE FOR EACH ITEM IN ORDER. TWEN PLEASE INDICATE THE 
FOLLOWING i;^FOf^MATION FOR EACH ITEM. 



Sex (Circfe On^): M F 
Sexo (M^rquelo con un ciVculo): 

School/ Teacher 

Escuela/ Maestrola) 



M 



LE PEDIMOS SU COOPERACION" Y AYUOA EN NUESTROS 
ESFUERZOS PARA DESA^ROLLAR MEDIDAS SIGNIFICATIVAS 
^ t)E ORDEN ETNICO ENTRE LOS NiROS DE LOS GRADOS ELEMEN- 
TALES DE LAS AREAS URBANAS. 



' POR FAVOR ESCUCHEN, OIGAN EL TERMINO Y MIREN A 
LA LAMIMA DE CADA ITEM NUMERADO EN ORDEN. DESPUES 
SIRVANSE MARC/lfi LA INFORMACION -QUE LE PEDIMOS A CON- 
TINUACION SOBRE CADA ITEM. 



ITEM 

a) How well you feel that the item represents 

the culture (way of life) of 

(by circling the appropriate number): 

Hasta que punto piensa Ud. que el item es 

representativo de la cultura 

(marque con un ci'rculo al numero corres- 
pondiente). 



b) Whether you think the item reflects nega- 
- tively or positively on the way of life of 
(by circling the appro- 
priate symbol). 

Cree Ud. que el item refleja aspectos posi- 
tivos o negatives de la cultura 



(m6rque con un cfrcuio al 8fmbolo"\:orre8- 
pondiente). 



c) Any comments,' including suggested revi- 
sions in the termi9, and/ or picture pre- 
sented for each item. 

Anote cualquier comentario o sugerencias 
q^e estime Ud. apropiado, ya sea respecto 
a I08 t^rminos o lamirias representatives 
de cada ftem. Si son/o no son de acuerdo 
a SU criterio personal, apropiadas, o si 
debemos mejor^r o revis^r los items pres- 
entados. 



1. 
2. 



Not at ell 

De ninguna Poor Good Excellent 
Mlil Bu^no Excelente 



manera 

0 

0 - 



2 
2 



3. 
3 



Poeitive 
Poeitivo 



+ 



Negative 
Negativo 



9V 
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Appendix I (continued) 

LIST BELOW ANY ADDITIONAL ITEMS THAT YOU, FEEL 
WOULD BE APPROPRIATE FOR THE INVENTORY. INCLUDING 
WHETHER YOU VIEW IT AS POSITIVE OR NEGATIVE AND HOW 
YOU FEEL IT SHOULD BE DRAWN: 

V 



NUMERE A CONTINUACION (ABAJO) CUALQUIER ITEM 
QUE UD. CREA APROPIAOO PARA NUESTRO INVENTARIO. IN- 
CL\IYENDO, SI UD. LO VISUALIZA, COMO POSltlVO 0 NEGA- 
TIVO. Y COMO UD. GREE QUE DEBERIAN SER DIBUJADOS (ILUS 
TRADOS), . 





Sugga^ted Items 
items Sug^ridos 


Positive 
Positive 


NeantivA 
Negative 


1. 




i 




2. 




f 


• 


3 




f 


- 


- 4. 








5. 








6. 




A 




7. 


V 


+ 




O t 

o. 








4 

9. 


> 






10. 

12U 


• 

• 

< 






ERLC 


# Ik 







Clarlfication(8) for our aritsts: > 
Aclaracidntes) para nuestro.dlbuj^nte: 
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Appendix II 
Automatic Scoring Table 

Entries Indicate the Subject's Score^feGlven the Total Points 



and Nunnber of Resppnses 
Number of Items Marked in 1-5 Range 





8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


Total Pornte 
















8 


1.00 










V 






9 


1.13 


1.00 




■ 










10 


1 2fe 


1.11 


1.00 












n 


1.38 


1.22 


1.10 


1.00 










12 


1.50 


4 

1.33 


1.20 


1.09 


1.00 








13 


' 1 63 


e AM 

1.44 


1.30 


1.19 


1.08 


1.00 






14 


1.75 


1.56 


1.40 


1.27 


1.17 


1.08 


1.00 




15 


1.88 


1.67 

y 


1 50 


1.36 


1.25 


1.15 


1.07 


1.00 


16 


2.00 


1 "TO 
1. /O 


1.60 


1.45 ' 


1.33 

* 


1.23 


1.14 


1.07 • 


17 


2.13 


1 ftQ 


1 7n 


1 


1 yf O 

1,4Z 


1.31 


^ 1.21 


« 

4 4 ^ 

1.13 


18 


2.25 


^.uu 


1 OA 

l.oU 


1.D4 


1,50 


1.38 


1.29 


1.20 


19 


2.38 * 




1 OA 


1.73 


1.58 


1.46 


1.36 


1.27 


20 


2.50 


9 99 


9 nn 


1 on 

1.o2 


1.67 


4 IT A 

1.54 


1.43 


1.33 


21 


2.63 


9 'i'i 


•9 in 


1 oi 
1.91 


' 1 9C 

1.75 


1.62 


1.50 


1.40 


22 


2.75 


9 >I>1 « 


2.20 


2.Q0 


1,83 


1.69 


1.57 


1.47 


7-3 


oo 


2.56 


2.30 


2.09 


1.92 


1.77 


. 1.64 


1.63 


24 


3.00 


2.67 


2.40 


2.18 


2.00 


1.85 


' 1.71 


*1.60 


25 


3,13^ 


2 78 


2.50 


2.27 


2.08 


1.92 


1.79 


1.67 


26 


3.25 


2.89 


2.60 


2.36 


2.1-7' 


2,00 


1.86 


1.73 


< 


3.38 


3.00 


2.70 


2.45 


2.25 


2.08 


1.93 


1.80 




3.50 


3.11 


2.80 


2.55 


2.33 


2.15- 


2.00 


1.87 


.29^ 


•3.63 


3.22 


2.90 


2.64 


2.42 


2.23 


2.07 


1.93 


30 


3.76 . 


3.33 


3.00 


2.73 


2.50 


2.31 


2.14 


2.00 


31 


3.88 


3.44 


3.10 


2.8^ 


2.58 


2.38 


2.21 


2.0> 


32. 


'4.00 


3.56 


3.20 


2.91 


2.67 


2.46 


2.29 


2.13 


33 


4.13 


3.67' 


3^ 


3.00* 


2.76 


2.54 


2.36 


2.20 










t 
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Appendix II (continued) 
Automatic Scoring Table (continued) 



Number of Ittms M«rk#d ini V5 Rang* 





8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


al Point* 
















34 


4.25 


3.78 


3.40 


3.09 


2.83 


162 


?.43 


2.27 


35 


4 38 ' 


389 


3.50 


3.18. 


2.92 


2.69 


2.50 


2.33 


36 


4.50 


4.00 


3.60 


3.27 


3.00 


2.77 


2.57 


2.40 


37 


4 63 


4.11 


3.70 


"^3.36 


3.08 


2.85 


2.64 


2.47 


38 


4.75 


4.22 


3.80 


3.45 


3.17 


2.92 


2.71 


2.53 


39 


488 


4.33 


3.90 


3.55 


3.25 


3^00 


2.79 


2.60 


40 


5.00 


4.44. 


4.00 


3.64 


3.33 


. 3.08. 


2.86 


2.67 


41 




4.56 


4.10 


, 3.73 


3.42 


3.15 


2.93 


2.73 ' 


42 




4.67 


4.20 


3.82 


3.50' 


3.23 


8.00 


2.80 


43 




4.78 - 


4.30 


3.91 


3.58 


3.31 


3.07 


2.87 


44 




4.89 


4.40 


4.00 


3.67 


3.38 


3.14 


2.93 


45 




5.00 


4.50 


4.09 


3.75 


3:46 


. 3.21 , 


3.00 


46 






4.60 


4.18 


3.83 


3.54 


3.29 


3.07 


47 






4.70 


4.27 


3.92 


3.82 


3.36 


3:13 


48 * 






4.80 


4.36 


4.00 


3.69 


3.43 


3.20 


49 






4.90 


4.45 


4.08 


3.77 


3.50 


3.27 


50 






5.00 


4.55 


4.17 


3:85 


3.57 


3.33 


51 








4.64 ^ 


- 4.25 


3.92 


3.64 


3.40 


52 








4.73 


4.33 


4.00 ^ 


3.71* 


3.47 


53 








4.82 


,4.42 


4.06 


3.79 


3.53 


54 








4.91 


4.50 


4.15 


3.86 . 


3.60 


55 








5' 00 


4.58 


'4.23 


3.93 


3.67 


56 










4. 67 


4.:^i 


4.00 


3.73 


57 










' 4.75 


4.38 


4.07 


3.80 


58 " 










4.83 


4.46 


4.14' 


3.87 


59 










4.92 


4.54 


4.21 


3.93 


60 










5.00 

* 


4.62 


4.2a 


4.00 








* 

r 
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Apptndfx II (contlnuttdl 
Automatic Scoring Tabit (continued) 



Number of It^ms Marked in 1-6 R«ng« 






o 
o 


y 13 • n 12 * 13 


14 


15 




« 


1 




61 






4 07 


62 






A 1*^ 


63 


.A A CMC 


4 fV) 


4 0C\ 


64 




A R7 




65 


o.uu 


4 dA 


A 


66 




4 71 


4 4n 


fi7 
v>/ 


W 


4 


4 47 


68 




4.86 


4.53 


69 




4.93 


4.60 


70 




5.00 


4.67 


71 


1 




4:73 


72 






4.80 


73 « 






4.87 


74 






4.93 


75 






5.00 



# 
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Learning Concepts puWishes these educational instruments and material^: 

Oral School Attitude Test 

For Spanish or English Speaking Children K-3 

Written School Attitude Test 

For Spanish or English Speaking Children 4-6 

Te!« for Auditory Comprehension of Language 

For Spanish or English Speaking Children Pre-K-3 

Screening T*t for Auditory Comprehension of Language 
For Spanish or English Speaking Children Pre-K~3 

Primary Seff Concept Inventory 

For Spanish or English Speaking Children Pre K-6 

Cultural Attitude Scales 
Black-Anr>erican 
Puerto Rican » 
Anglo-Anf^erican 
Mexican-American 

For Spanish or English Speaking Children K-6- 

Technical Report for Puerto Rican 

^pk Americain and Anglo American 

Cross- Cultural Attitude Inventory 

ForvSpanish or English Speaking Children K-6 

For further information 
Please contact — 



Learning Concepts 
2501 North Lamar 
Austin, Texas 78705 
512/474-6911 . 
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